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For “The Friend.” 
High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashghar. 
(Continued from page 379.) 

At Shahidoolla, our traveller was detained 
+ some two weeks, before permission to ad- 
ince was received. While at this point, he 
ceived a letter from his messenger advising 
rm to return to Ladak, but as he was unable 
decipher the Persian characters in which 
'was written, he did not know its contents 
‘llong after. It was however reassuring to 
is mind, as the corners of the sheet were all 
hole, and it had been previously agreed upon 
‘tween them, that if danger was suspected, 
ne of the corners should be cut off. The 
.thorities of Toorkistan were very suspicious 
' strangers; and the arrival of an English- 
fan among them, was an event such as had 
bver occurred in their time. The precau- 

ns which were taken were the natural re- 
hlt, but were very irksome to R. Shaw. He 
jas placed under the surveillance of persons 
marged with his care; free intercourse with 
ae people of the towns was prevented; and 
hough he was kindly treated, fed at the gov- 
-nment expense, and made the recipient of 
any valuable presents, yet he was denied 
ne privilege of exploring the cities he visited, 
nd was substantially a prisoner. 
_ After leaving Shahidoolla, he was met by a 
“oozbashee, (the title of an officer who com- 
nands a hundred men,) who had been sent to 
rait upon him. He thus describes their 
neeting : 
“Ag we mounted the steep bank of the 
tream which we had just crossed, a group of 
‘orsemen met us on the top. The foremost 
dvanced, and took my hand in both of his, 
olding it while he asked me several ques- 
ions in a cordial tone of voice, which I need- 
d no interpreter to tell me were inquiries 
fter my welfare. He then turned his horse, 
nd motioning politely to me to ride by his 
ide, we continued our journey. One of his 
ollowers started off at a wild gallop in front 
f us, discharging his matchlock, and after- 
vards whirling it round his head with a loud 
whoop. This I found was a salute intended 
‘0 do me honor. 

I had now leisure to examine the appear- 
snce of the Yoozbashee. He was a young 
nan of apparently little more than thirty 


years, with a bright intelligent face and en- 
ergetic manners. We rode about a mile, and 
then reached a little flat covered with small 
trees. Here was an encampment of Kirghiz, 
together with the followers of the Yoozbashee 
and their horses. I was taken into a Kirghiz 
akooee [tent] that had been prepared for me, 
and led to the place of honor, viz. a carpet 
spread over the sheets of felt directly opposite 
the door; this carpet 1 was left to occupy 
alone in my glory, while the Yoozbashee 
seated himself on the side carpet to my right. 
The Toorkish manner of sitting on state oc- 
casions is a mode of torture unknown to 
Western nations. Natives of India, as a rule, 
squat down with their feet still on the ground, 
and their knees just below their chins. Others 
cross their legs in front of them, and sit like 
a tailor. But in Toorkistén the ceremonious 
manner is to kneel down with your robes well 
tucked in, and then sit back on to your heels. 
When your toes are by these means nearly 
dislocated, you have the option of turning 
them inwards, and sitting on the inside flat 
of the feet. By this means the dislocation is 
transferred from your toes to your ankles and 
knees.” . 
After some conversation, carried on through 
an interpreter, the Yoozbashee withdrew, and 
a cloth was spread, on which were placed 
trays of fruit of all sorts, eggs, sugar, bread, 
&c. “This,” be says, “I found was a regular 
institution ; it is called a ‘dastar-khan,’ and 
during the remainder of my journey the cere- 
mony took place every morning and evening 
on the part of the Yoozbashee ; beside which, 
dastar-khans were presented by other officials. 
I generally ate one or two of the fruit, and 
offered some to the person who was in charge ; 
for the giver did not himself accompany it 
as a rule, but sent his highest subordinate. 
Presently a sheep was brought to the door, 
and a cold fowl on a dish. J'rom that day to 
this a fresh sheep has appeared daily at.my 
door, and though all my servants are feasted 
on mutton, and I constantly give away whole 
sheep, yet my flock keeps on increasing.” 
On their journey, “The interpreter was in 
constant requisition, as the Yoozbashee was 
very friendly and communicative. Among 
other questions, he asked how it was that 
Shaw Sahib was not black as he lived in Hin- 
dostan? I explained that the real home of 
the English was in a cold climate, and that | 
was now delighted at reaching a country 
where the people resembled my own country- 
men in color, after the dark faces of India; 
for he and his party had about the complexion 
of a well-bronzed Englishman, and were no 
darker than myself, in fact, at that moment. 
Toward afternoon of the second day, the 
valley began to widen, and the hilly sides to 
become lower. Numberless red-legged part- 
ridges were calling all around. JI was made 
to load my gun, but told to come along on 
horseback. Instead of allowing me to walk 
up to the birds, no sooner was a covey seen 


lthan our whole cavalcade scattered wildly in 


chase. I watched my opportunity, and, when 
they were out of the way, I dismounted and 
went after a covey which I heard in another 
direction. Returning with a bird I had shot, 
I was met by the Yoozbashee holding five live 
ones in his hand, and shouting for Shaw Sahib 
to come and look. I was astounded, but 
soon discovered that this apparently childish 
amusement of galloping after partridges was 
really a most effectual way of catching them. 
Several were afterwards caught in my sight. 
The birds fly from one side of the valley to 
the other. If put up again immediately, they 
soon get tired, and after two or three flights 
begin running on the ground. Then the men 
gallop up, and strike at them with their whips. 
It is a most exciting amusement over rough 
country. I had heard of quails being caught 
in this way when tired by a long flight dur- 
ing their annual migrations, but did not ima- 
gine a partridge could be taken so. 

When the partridges ceased, my compan- 
ions began skylarking among themselves, dis- 
playing the most perfect horsemanship in so 
doing. The two clerical gentlemen chiefly 
distinguished themselves, viz. Moollah She- 
reef, and the Alam of Sanjoo, who pulled off 
his outer robe for greater freedom. They 
caught one another round the waist, each 
trying to dislodge the other from his saddle, 
and wrestled on horseback; meanwhile their 
horses were leaping ditches and banks, and 
going headlong over the roughest ground. 
Finally, each remained in possession of his 
adversary’s turban.” 

After passing a desert tract intersected by 
some fertile valleys, he says: “ We reached 
fields and houses near the town of Kargalik, 
and from that place to Yarkand we passed 
through a well-cultivated country full of vil- 
lages, and without a trace of sandy or waste 
land. At intervals, tall poles with sign-boards 
marked the distances along the road, the 
measurement being by the ‘tash,’ equalling 
nearly five of our miles, reckoned. It was 
market-day as we passed out of Kargalik, 
and for three or four miles there was an un- 
ceasing stream of people, young and old, men 
and women, pouring in from the villages (the 
majority on horseback) either to buy or to 
sell for their weekly necessities. Some! carried 
fowls or baskets full of eggs, some had sheep 
and cattle, others droves of donkeys laden 
with cotton or other produce of their fields 
for sale. I saw several handsome horses being 
led in to find purchasers. In fact, but for the 
dress of the people you might have thought 
it was market-day at some country town in 
England; the rosy-faced farmers’ wives bring- 
ing in their children for a treat, while the men 
were transacting all the business of the coun- 
try side. The villages even, with their sur- 
rounding orchards and crowds of noisy fowls, 
reminded me of home, but lacked the high 

ables and numerous doors and windows of 
the English farmhouse. Instead of this, blank 
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walls surrounding courtyards, and low build- 
ings with no visible roof, put one in mind of 
a man both bald and blind. There are no 
hedges, but the number of trees both round 
the houses and along the watercourses pre- 
vent the country from having the bare ap- 
pearance of some of the French provinces. 
Numberless little hamlets of two or three 
houses in a group are scattered over the whole 
face of it, and bear witness to the long exist- 
ence of a settled government, and security to 
the inhabitants, so different from the Punjab, 
where former misrule and anarchy have ac- 
customed the people to crowd all their houses 
together for safety, till a village resembles a 
huge ant-hill with many exits. Irrigation 
seems to be carried to a great extent; in fact 
all cultivation depends on it, as there is little 
rain. The watercourses run in all directions, 
being carried over and under one another at 
the road, and by small aqueducts over marshes 
and hollows. 

At one of the villages the Yoozbashee 
showed me a sport which they call ‘ ooghlak.’ 
The headless body of a goat is thrown on the 
ground, and everyone tries to pick it up with- 
out leaving the saddle. The press is tremend- 
ous, as with one foot and one hand on the 
saddle they stretch down the other hand to 
the ground. Presently one succeeds, and is 
off; swinging himself back into the saddle as 
he goes. He is chased by the rest, doubling 
and turning to avoid them. At last, another 
and another gets a hold of the goat. The 
first man throws his leg over the body to 
tighten his hold, and away they go across 
country till their horses diverge and all but 
one loose their grasp. He is again caught, 
but throws the goat on to his opposite side. 
The others wrestle with him as they gallop 
three or four abreast, the outermost riders 
almost leaving their horses as they stretch 
their whole bodies across their neighbors. It 
is beautiful to see the perfection and grace 
with which they ride. Their seat is looser 
than ours in appearance, and, for some reason 
that I cannot explain, reminds me of an ac- 
complished swimmer floating without appa- 
rent effort in the water—his body bending 
and giving to the waves. While playing at 
‘ooghlak,’ they seem utterly forgetful of their 
horses. Their hands are seldom on the reins, 
and banks and ditches are jumped while they 
are half out of the saddle grappling with one 
another. The game is not without danger. 
A man who has the goat, if hard pushed, will 
throw it in front of his pursuers, tripping up 
their horses as they gallop. A Kirghiz of 
our party broke his stirrup-leather as he was 
stretching over, and came to the ground in a 
heap. His head was cut open by the horse’s 
sbarp shoe as he passed over him. My friend 
Moollah Shereef and his fiery dun pony turned 
a complete summersault. The pony pitched 
on his head and turned over, his neck remain- 
ing doubled up under him. I thought it was 
broken. His master was shot several feet in 
front, and the whole cavalcade apparently 
galloped over them, not stopping their game 
the least. The pony and the moollah were 
picked up, and, having shaken themselves, 
the latter remounted and went at it again 
with fresh ardour.” 

(To be continued.) 

In solitude, if we escape the example of bad 
persons, we likewise want the counsel and 
conversation of the good. 


For “The Friend.” 
“Work while it is called To-day.” 


Believing the publication of a short account 
of the last illness and death of Lydia Hibbard, 
who departed this life 10th mo. 20th, 1865, 
aged 33 years, may be useful to survivors, as 
tending to set forth the great necessity of an 
early preparation for that awful assize which 
to each one of us maketh haste, the following 
is put forth, being calculated to stir the heart 
to diligence, lest, coming suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, it find us, as it did this dear distress- 
ed sufferer, with darkness before us. 

May such as read this little memoir, if they 
are still subject to the bondage of this world, 
and, consequently, in the thraldom of sin, 
seek, as King Hezekiah did, to turn their 
faces to the wall from all visible objects, and 
seriously ask themselves whether they are 
prepared to meet the Bridegroom of souls, 
having saving oil in their vessels with their 
lamps, or whether they have neglected to pro- 
vide it for themselves against the time when 
sickness and death overtake. 

What, at this awful period, will all the 
honors, and riches, and pleasures, and appro- 
bations of the world be to us, if we have not 
that true peace with God which calms and 
sustains the soul, being the earnest of endar- 
ing rest and peace, and joy, which shall be 
the portion of the redeemed from sin in the 
glorified kingdom. 

It was a precious language of the Psalmist 
and invocation we all stand in need of, ‘Search 
me, O God! and know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” The day calls for vigilance, be- 
cause the night cometh in which no man can 
work. Watch, therefore, and pray always, 
that you may be accounted worthy to escape 
all that shall come to pass, and to stand be- 
fore the Son of Man with acceptance. 

Her health, from pulmonary disease, had 
been gradually declining for some months; 
but it was not till a little before her decease 
that expectations were wholly relinquished 
of her recovery. Subsequently, her bodily 
sufferings were at times acute; yet she was 
enabled to bear them with patience and re- 
signation. When informed that it was not 
probable she could recover, it caused great 
distress of mind, and sore indeed were her 
conflicts, saying, “ All is darkness before me. 
I feel that I have not a moment to spare. All 
my life has been wasted; its thirty-three years 
have been spent in vain.” 

Expressing a desire to see a ministering 
Friend, who lived not far distant, she was sent 
for, to whom, upon her going to the bed-side, 
this now truly awakened penitent reached 
out her hand, saying, “I have sent for thee 
to show me the way to Heaven. I fear I 
cannot be saved. Will thee not pray for me? 
I cannot pray for myself: if I could only feel 
an evidence of acceptance, I can give up all.” 
The friend alluded to, entering into near sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling with her, was enabled 
to revive the language of our blessed Lord for 
her encouragement, “Him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out,’ and also ex- 
pressed the belief, that what she was passing 
through was not all on her own account; but 
those who were witnesses of her great dis- 
tress and remorse of mind, might feel that 
there is an inward and an individual work to 
do which one cannot do for another, and 


‘shipped in spirit and in truth. 


strongly urged the impressive precept of hf 
dear Saviour, “ Without me ye can do not} 
ing.” 1 
Upon this she seemed broken and contrite}. 
to the state of a little child, and remarked, ‘?! 
feel humbled before the great Searcher ¢f 
hearts.” Here the declaration of the Rif 


them not, for of such is the Kingdom ¢ 
Heaven.” But she could not rest satisfi¢ 
with the testimony merely of others to thif 
long-suffering and tender compassion of ti | 
ever present and loving Father, but desir 
to feel it herself: wanted the experiment 
and saving knowledge which should prov 
the promised life eternal to her now arreste} 
and truly hungering and thirsting soul. Hef 
petitions for this were frequent and fervent 
to the throne of Grace. | 

On one occasion she requested all woul} 
leave the room, that she might wrestle alon¢ 
Afterwards she exclaimed, “Oh, if I coul| 
only see my Saviour’s face!” ae | 

One of her brothers coming in for whon 
she had several times inquired, she had con 
siderable to say to him; and, although not | 
member of the religious Society of Friend) 
herself, pressed upon him to attend theif 
meetings, and, when there, really to worshi| 
that God who must and can alone be wor 
“T have oftet 
gone,” she said, “ and received but | ttle bene 
fit, and if any thing was said, it made bp} 
little impression.” Alluding to her reading} 
she continued, “It has not been of the righ| 
kind. I read my Bible because I felt it to b 
a duty.” | 

One of her children coming to take leavé 
of her for the night, she thus addressed her 
“ May God bless thee, keep and preserve thed 
and do not put off the work to a sick-bed at 
thy poor mother has.” She called her dea 
husband to come and kiss her, adding, “ It i} 
hard to part, but I hope we may meet in 
heaven.” 

She took an affectionate leave of her phy: 
sician, saying to him, “I believe thee hat 
done all thee can for me, and I am much ob! 
liged.” She also queried of him, ‘“ Does the 
think I will get through the night?” Ther 
she exclaimed, “1 do not feel prepared t¢ 
meet my Heavenly Father: I feel that I have 
a great work to do.” The doctor endeavored 
to comfort her by saying, “He was a very 
tender Father.” This was in the evening 
prior to the last night she lived. During th 
night her feeble petitions were heard in 4 
whisper, and once she expressed a desire 
though scarcely audible, that those with he: 
should pray for her. She remained sensibl 
till very near the close. Just before she died 
she requested all might be called into th 
room, when she only said, ‘‘I am going,” anc 
then so gently and quietly passed away, tha 
those present could scarcely perceive wher 
she drew her last breath. After death a swee' 
smile rested upon her countenance. An¢ 
though she was not permitted to give expres 
sion to a sense of acceptance, yet those wh 
witnessed her deep conflict of spirit and earn 
est pleadings for mercy, were impressed witl 
the belief that her cries were heard, and he 
prayers answered ; and that our ever compas 
sionate Saviour, who said to the penitent ever 
at the eleventh hour, “ This day shalt thou b« 
with me in Paradise,” did receive her; having 


washed away her sins in His atoning blood 
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} an admittance within the pearl gate was 
ecifully granted. 
“be funeral took place on Fourth-day, 11th 
1st, 1865, in Friends’ burying ground at 
» iteland, which was largely attended, and 
ough the Lord’s favor was a solemn time. 
; Vhile the short foregoing narrative instruc- 
ely exhibits the long-suffering, tender love 
. mercy of the dear Son and Sent of God, 
| aot withdrawing his convicting, all power- 
illuminating light and spirit from the 
jeless professor, till she was laid upon the 
|| of languishing and of death ; it also clearly 
i trays the danger of putting off the all-im- 
tant work of the soul’s salvation, till the 
ul realities of judgment and eternity are 
»oxpectedly presented in full view. 
jeeing, then, that life and health are very 
| sertain, and that we have no lease for their 
tinuance; that the grace by which we 
st, if ever, be saved, may be withdrawn, it 
ooves us, with all diligence to make our 
/ling and election sure, while these are, in 
merited mercy, lengthened out; and wisely 
|, accept the gracious invitation of Holy 
ivipture, “Seek ye the Lord while he may 
found, call upon him while he is near; let 
)2 wicked forsake his way, and the unright- 


ito the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
@, and to our God, for he will abundantly 


q For ‘‘The Friend.” 
| Dollinger, and the new Protest against Rome. 
HE (Continued from page 378.) 

4* We now come to the movement itself. It 
| interesting to mark, first of all, tbat this 
»vement has found its seat and centre in 
ermany. Twice has that country had the 
anor to originate a grand revolt against the 
rst tyranny that ever lorded it over con- 
ence and liberty. In the sixteenth century 
‘sent forth Luther, and now in the nine- 
nth it has produced Dollinger and the 
_Itkatholiken. Of the eighty-eight oppo- 
, nts of the Infallibility dogma in the Vatican 
uncil, several came from other countries 
ysides Germany; but in no country, save 
ermany, has the opposition to the dogma 
bodied itself in a regularly organised move- 
yent. France, Spain, Italy, have succumbed. 
“e hear nothing even from America. Ger- 
any alone enters the lists and takes up the 
aallenge thrown down to the manhood of 
,e world. This shows us that the movement 
as, so far, its root in the character and his- 
ery of the nation. The Germans were never 
» thoroughly subdued by Rome as the 
sore southern nations. There is besides a 
vurdy independence in the German character, 
srengthened by three centuries of compara- 
ve treedom, still further reinforced by the 
utellectual training which its people have 
ajoyed for the period of a whole generation, 
“hich exceedingly unfits them for bowing 
ae neck to a dogma like that of the Infalli- 
‘lity. The late war, issuing as it has done 
1 the unification of Germany, has deepened 
nis feeling, and the members of the Roman 
‘hurch feel that they could not hold up their 
eads among their fellow-citizens and profess 


belief in the personal infallibility of the}p 


“ope. They would feel as if the word ‘slave’ 
“ere written upon their foreheads. 

“Not Saxon Germany, but Catholic Ba- 
aria, is the immediate seat of this movement. 
“his lends additional interest to its progress, 


and needs a little explanation. Deeply buried 
in the soil of the country—that is, in the tra- 
ditions, memories, and sentiments of the peo- 
ple—have been the seeds of this movement. 
The Reformation was trodden out in Bohemia, 
Hungary, Moravia, and Bavaria three cen- 
turies ago, but not so completely trodden out 
as not to leave a germ in the land from which 
a second Reformation might spring wben the 
times should be favorable. Numerous individu- 
als and families in all of these countries have 
remained in heart attached to the Reformed 
doctrines, although outwardly in conformity 
with Rome; and when the battle of Sadowa 
first, and the unification of Germany next, 
allowed them to discover their secret predi- 
lections, they began to move towards Protes- 
tantism. And hence the movement, from its 
centre in Munich, is radiating over all the 
countries we have named, and will do so, we 
feel sure, more and more every day. The Alt- 
Catholic movement has sprung from a con- 
junction of causes, some of them, as we have 
said, running very far back and going very 
deep down, and we must take all of them into 


account would we correctly estimate its 
character, and form a probable guess at the 
dimensions it is likely, by-and-by, to assume. 
No one man, no one party, has called it into 
being, and therefore we are disposed to think 
that no one man, and no one party, will be 
able to stamp their character upon it, or pre- 
vent it in the long run working its way to 
a disseverance from Romish doctrine and 
Romish communion. 

“ Rome herself began the war. When the 
protesting bishops were on their way home 
from the Gicumenical Council, the Pope sent 
after them an anathema. ‘This was the first 
gun fired, and it sounded from the Vatican. 
This put all the protesters against the Infalli- 
bility virtually outside the Church. Not only 
so, it put outside the Church all who might 
join them, or in any way express concurrence 
in their protest. Rome might have seen that 
here was the beginning of a schism—a break 
in her vaunted unity—which, if not healed 
by the oppositionists withdrawing their pro- 
test, must widen day by day, and grow at 
last into something formidable—a wrench, 
which may not indeed reform the Church, 
but may rend it asunder. 

“The bishops were too dependent upon 
Rome, and upon the governments of their re- 
spective countries, to head the movement, or 
take overt and practical measures to carry 
out their own protest; and since the adjourn- 
ment of the @cumenical Council—July 18th, 
1870—they have remained quiet. But others 
came to the front. Dr. von Dollinger, the 
first authority in theology and history in the 
Church of Rome, and whose published views 
on the Infallibility had done so much to mould 
opinion in Germany, and to fortify and con- 
solidate the opposition party in the Vatican 
Council, was, by unanimous consent, put into 
the post of leader. There soon rallied round 
him a numerous and powerful body. Ad- 
dresses poured in upon him from almost all 
quarters of Germany, from municipalities, 
from universities, and from other public bodies, 
as well as private individuals, expressing sym- 
athy with the stand he was making against 
the Infallibility dogma, and concurrence in 
his views. ‘hus scarce had he unfurled his 


standard when he found a numerous host 
around it, embracing many shades of opinion, 
and representing all classes of his country. 


men, including many of great influence from 
their social position, or their learning. Almost 
the entire body of his colleagues in the Uni- 
versity of Munich—the largest Roman Catho- 
lic university in South Germany—is with him. 
The municipality of Vienna even declared in 
his favor; and not to speak of other proofs, 
which show how wide the movement has al- 
ready spread, not fewer than twenty thou- 
sand of his countrymen signed an address to 
him. 

“Though the chief, Dr. Dollinger does not 
atand alone as a leader in this movement. 
Other three men, of high position and great 
weight in Germany, have come forward to 
share the labors and perils of his task. Dr, 
Schulte, the celebrated professor of canon law 
in the University of Prague, and Drs. Fried- 
rich and Huber, both of the University of 
Munich, have ranged themselves by the side 
of their renowned and venerable friend, as 
fellow-champions in his great fight. This will 
strengthen both hands and heart. Luther 
was not without the need of such aid, and 
Providence provided for him Melanchthon and 
John of Saxony. In like manner Dollinger 
has his Melanchthon in Friedrich and Huber, 
while the place of the Elector John isin some 
measure filled by the young King of Bavaria. 
The personal peculiarities and temperament 
of these men are not without their interest at 
this hour. Dr. Dollinger is old; but this, which 
is certainly a drawback, is in some measure 
counterbalanced by the youth of Friedrich, 
who has the reputation of being one of the 
finest scholars among the young divines of 
Germany ; while Huber is energetic, prompt, 
and bold, and, being a layman, is very 
thoroughly the man of business. These three 
have worked together since the meeting of 
the Vatican Council, and previous to it. Dr. 
Dollinger and Professor Huber are under- 
stood to be the joint authors of ‘Janus,’ a bolt 
which has fallen heavily apon the Roman 
Curia, while the production of ‘ Quirinus, or 
Letters from Rome,’ a companion work to 
‘Janus,’ and scarce less damaging to the pa- 
pacy, is attributed to Friedrich and Lord 
Acton. ‘Thus in the trio, we find combined 
the qualities demanded for leading in such a 
movement,—wisdom and experience, learn- 
ing and practical sagacity, caution and bold- 
ness. 

“During a recent tour which we made in 
Germany, one object of which was to examine 
the Alt-Catholic movement on the spot, and 
to hear the opinions of leading Protestants 
regarding it, we often heard Dr. Dollinger 
spoken of as a timid man. This infirmity 
comes sometimes with age, but not always, 
and, we are disposed to think, not in this case. 
In passing through Munich recently we wait- 
ed on Dr. Dollinger, to express respectfully 
yet very earnestly our sympatby with him, 
in his struggle to throw off a yoke which our 
own country and church found it no easy 
matter to get rid of. Though we found that 
we were not unknown Lo him, from his having 
read our humble writings, which cannot be 
in the best odor with Rome or any in her 
communion, yet he received us frankly. Our 
short interview with him left on our mind 
the impression that he was a very firm man, 
not timid, but cautious; a man who will not 
take a step without examining well where he 


is to set his foot, but having put it down, he 
will be in no hurry to remove it. He is not 
what we should have liked to find him, a 
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broad-chested, square-headed German; he is 
rather small in stature, and evidently of Ba- 
varian stock. There is a keen intelligence 
beaming on his face, blended with a little 
anxiety; his eye seems to scrutinise and sift 
those it comes in contact with; in short, he 
reminded us much of portraits we have seen 
of Wilberforce. We do not suppose that he 
has the qualities that sway popular assem- 
blies ; but with a select and learned audience, 
his dispassionateness, his penetrating intellect, 
and his full knowledge, would carry all before 


them. 
(To be concluded.) 


Selected. 
THE SINGLE HEAD OF WHEAT. 


All my daily tasks were ended, 
And the hush of night had come, 

Bringing rest to weary spirits, 
Calling many wanderers home. 


“He that goeth forth with weeping, 
Bearing golden grains of wheat, 
Shall return again rejoicing, 
Laden with the harvest sweet.” 


This I read and deeply pondered, 
What of seed my hand had sown; 
What of harvest I was reaping, 
To be laid before the throne. 


While my thoughts were swiftly glancing, 
O’er the paths my feet had trod, 

Sleep sealed up my weary eyelids, 
And a vision came from God. 


In the world’s great field of labor, 
All the reapers’ tasks were done; 

Each one hastened to the Master, 
With the sheaves that he had won. 


Some with sheaves so poor and scanty, 
Sadly told the number o’er ; 

Others staggered ’neath the burden, 
Of the golden grain they bore. 


Gladly, then, the pearly gate-way, 
Opened wide to let them in, 

As they sought the Master’s presence, 
With their burdens rich and thin. 


Slowly, sadly, with the reapers 
Who had labored long, and late, 

Came I, at the Master’s bidding, 
And was latest at the gate. 


Then, apart from all the others, 
Weeping bitterly, I stood ; 

J had toiled from early morning 
Working for the others’ good. 


When one friend had fallen, fainting, 
By his piles of golden grain, 

With a glass of cooling water 
I revived his strength again. 


And another, worn, and weary, 
I had aided for awhile, 

Till her failing strength returning, 
She went onward with a smile. 


Thus the others I had aided 
While the golden moments fled, 
Till the day was spent, and evening 
O’er the earth her tear-drops shed ; 


And I, to the Master’s presence 
Came, with weary, toil-worn feet, 

Bearing, as my gathered harvest, 
But a single head of wheat, 


So with tearful eyes I watched them, 
As with faces glad and bright, 

One by one they laid their burdens, 
Down before the throne of light. 


Ah! how sweetly, then, the blessing, 
Sounded to my listening ear,— ~ 

“Nobly done my faithful servants, 
Rest now, in your mansion here.” 


Then, I thought, with keenest sorrow, 
Words like these are not for me; 

Only those with heavy burdens 
Heayenly rest and blessings see ; 


Yet I love the Master truly, 
And [ve labored hard since dawn, 
But I have no heavy burden,— 
Will He bid me to begone? 


While I question thus in sadness, 
Christ, the Master called for me, 

And J knelt before Him, saying,— 
J have only this for Thee ; 


“JT have labored hard Oh! Master, 
I have toiled from morn till night, 
But I sought to aid my neighbors, 
And to make their labor light; 


“So the day has passed unnoticed, 
And to-night with shame I come, 

Bringing as my gathered harvest, 
But a single wheat-head home.” 


Then [J laid it down with weeping, 
At His blessed pierced feet, 

And He smiled upon my trembling, 
Ah ! His smile was passing sweet ;— 


“Child, it is enough,” He answered, 
“ All I asked for, thou hast brought, 
And among the band of reapers, 
Truly, bravely, hast thou wrought ; 


“This was thine appointed mission, 
Well hast thou fulfilled the task ; 

Have no fear that I will chide thee, 
This is all that I could ask.” 


Then I woke; but long the vision, 
In my heart I pondered o’er 

While I tried to see what meaning, 
Hidden in its depths it bore. 


And, at length, the lesson slowly 
Dawned upon my wandering mind ; 
Never mind what others gather, 
Do whate’er thy hand can find. 


Tf it be thy ’lotted mission 
Thus to serve the reaper band, 
And the evening find thee weary, 
With an empty, sheafless hand, 


Let thy heart be never troubled,— 
Faithfully fulfil thy task; 

Tremble not before the Master, 
Heavy sheaves He will not ask. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
Yellowstone River—its Hot Springs, Geysers, and 
Natural Scenery. 
(Continued from page 381.) 

From this point we proceeded to the sul- 
phur and mud springs near the banks of the 
Yellowstone, about two miles above, in a 
straight line. In the interval we passed the 
remains of many old springs, but none above 
the ordinary temperature; but the deposit 
seemed to cover the surface more or less. The 
old lake deposit is also quite well shown in 
the rather high, step-like hills which extend 
back for five miles from the river to the ba- 
saltic rim of the great basin. We pitched our 
camp on the shore of the river, near the Mud 
Springs, thirteen and a half miles above our 
camp, on Cascade Creek. The springs are 
scattered along on both sides of the river, 
sometimes extending upon the hill-sides 50 to 
200 feet above the level of the river. The 
chart will show the location of the principal 
ones. Commencing with the lower or southern 
side of the group, I will attempt to describe 
afewofthem. ‘The first one is a remarkable 
mud-spring, with a well-defined circular rim, 
composed of fine clay, and raised about 4 feet 
above the surface around, and about 6 feet 
above the mud in the basin. The diameter 
of the basin is about 8 feet. The mud is so 
fine as to be impalpable, and the whole may 
be most aptly compared to a caidron of boil- 
ing mush. The gas is constantly escaping, 
throwing up the mud from a few inches to 6 


r 
| 


feet in height; and there is no doubt thé 
there are times when it is hurled out 10 to 9 
feet, accumulating around the rim of the basi 
About twenty yards distant from the muf 
spring just described, is a second one, with’ 
basin nearly circular, 40 feet in diameter, 
water 6 or 8 feet below the margin of tl 
rim. The water is quite turbid, and is boilin} 
moderately. Small springs are flowing int 
it from the south side so that the basin forn) 
a sort of reservoir. The temperature, in som 
portions of the basin, is thus lowered to 98% 
Several small hot springs pour their surpht 
water into it, the temperatures of which ay 
180°, 170°, 184°, and 155°. In the reservoir 
where the water boils up with considerabl 
force, the temperature is only 96°, showin) 
that the bubbling was due to the escape 
gas. The bubbles stand all over the surface 
About 20 feet from the last, is a small mud 
spring, with an orifice 10 inches in diameter 
with whitish-brown mud, 182°. Anothej 
basin near the last has two orifices, the ony 
throwing out the mud with a dull thud abou 
once in three seconds, spurting the mud ow 
3 or 4 feet; the other is content to boil u 
quite violently, occasionally throwing th 
mud 10 to 12 inches. This mud, which hai 
been wrought in these caldrons for perhapi 
hundreds of years, is so fine and pure that th 
manufacturer of porcelain-ware would go int( 
ecstasy at the sight. The contents of many 
of the springs are of such a snowy whiteness 
that, when dried in cakes in the sun or by 2 
fire, they resemble the finest meerschaum 
The color of the mud depends upon the super 
ficial deposits which cover the ground, through 
which the waters of the springs reach thé 
surface. They were all clear hot springs ori 
ginally, perhaps geysers even; but the con: 
tinual caving in of the sides has produced a 
sort of mud-pot, exactly the same as the pro: 
cess of preparing a kettle of mush. he 
water is at first clear and hot; then it becomes 
turbid from the mingling of the loose earth 
around the sides of the orifice, until, by con- 
tinued accessions of earth, the contents of the 
basin become of the consistency of thick musb, 
and, as the gas bursts up through it, the dull, 
thud-like noise is produced. Hvery possible 
variation of condition of the contents is found, 
from simple milky turbidness to a suff mortar, 
On the east side of the Yellowstone, close to 
the margin of the river, are a few turbid and 
mud springs, strongly impregnated with alum. 
The mud is quite yellow, and contains much 
sulphur. This we called a mud-sulphur spring. 
The basin is 15 by 30 feet, and has three cen- 
ters of ebullition, showing that deep down 
underneath the superficial earth, there are 
three separate orifices, not connected with 
each other, for the emission of the heated 
waters. Just opposite this spring, on the 
west side of the river, is a singular vertical 
wall of rather coarse basalt, which looks like 
huge mason-work, separated by the jointage 
into nearly rectangular blocks. The wall is 
about 50 feet high, and is important in giving 
us an exposure of the basis rock of this region. 
The surface is mostly covered with a thick 
deposit of clay of modern origin; but the 
heated waters must pass a great distance 
through these igneous rocks, dissolving from 
them great quantities of silica and other 
chemical materials which we find so abun- 
dantly around the springs. The next interest- 
ing spring we called the Grotto. A vast 
column of steam issues from a cavern in the 
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se of the hill, with an opening about 5 feet 
} diameter. The roaring of the waters in 
ls cavern, and the noise of the waves as they 
i-ge up to the mouth of the opening, are like 
at of the billows lashing the sea-shore. The 
}\.ter is as clear as crystal, and the steam is 
‘hot that it is only when a breeze wafts it 
fide for a moment one can venture to take 
}, ook into the opening. From the tremend- 
3 roaring and dashing of the waters against 
* sides of the cavern, one would suppose 
Hat the amount must be great, but not more 
fan ten gallons an hour pass out of it in the 
/tle channel that leads from it. On either 
hile of the cavern, where the steam strikes, 
were is a thin coating of vegetation of a deep, 
vid green. In the vicinity of these springs, 
| rious kinds of grasses, rushes, mosses, and 
her plants grow with a surprising Juxuri- 
ce. Over the “grotto” there is a thickness 
~ about 30 feet of stratified clay, with a fine 
»xture. Located higher up on the side of 
ve hill, not far from the grotto, is the most 
jmarkable mud-spring we have ever seen in 
)e west. The rim of the basin is formed by 
e loose mud or clay thrown out of the ori- 
Wwe. Itis about 40 feet in diameter at the 
} p, but tapering down to half the size, and 
y about 30 feet deep. It may not improperly 
+ called the Giant’s Caldron. It does not 
foil with an impulse like most of the mud- 
jorings, but with a constant roar which 
baakes the ground for a considerable dis 
wace, and may be heard for half a mile. A 
yense column of steam is ever rising, filling 
ne crater, but now and then a passing breeze 
vill remove it for a moment, revealing one of 
‘ae most terrific sights one could well ima- 
ine. The contents are composed of thin mud 
na continual state of the most violent agita- 
‘on, like an immense caldron of mush sub- 
baitted to a constant, uniform, but most in- 
eanse heat. That it must have had its spasms 
ef ejection is plain from the mud on the trees 
(or aradius of a hundred feet or more in every 
‘irection from the crater, and it would seem 
fhat the mud might have been thrown up to 
jibe height of 75 or 100 feet. This ejection of 
tbe mud must have occurred within a year or 
jwo, from the fact that small pines near the 
rater are still green, though covered with 
mud. Small pines 4 inches in diameter and 
20 to 30 feet in height have been permitted 
so grow within 10 and 20 feet of the rim, and, 
sherefore, the throwing of the mud to any 
\Histance from the crater must occur very sel- 
dom. A few of the trees near the crater, 
avhich were covered with mud, were killed by 
ihe heat, but others that are literally festooned 
vwith it, have only the small branches and 
(eaves destroyed. All the indications around 
ithis most remarkable caldron show that it 
bas broken out at a recent period; that the 
jcaving in of the sides so choked up the orifice 
‘that it relieved itself, hurling the muddy con- 
‘tents over the living pines in the vicinity. 
‘The steam which arises from this caldron may 
tbe seen for many miles in every direction. 
‘There are alarge number of springs all around, 
‘some boiling and others quiet, some of which 
vare of great size and quite worthy of atten- 
‘tion, but we will describe only one more in 
‘this group. At the south side there is a large 
‘basin, 200 by 300 feet, containing within the 
‘rim three boiling springs. The two smaller 
‘ones on the south side of the rim are separated 
from each other by a partition of about 4 feet, 
‘and are mud-springs, and boil up in the cen- 


ters at this time 6 or 8 inches. Their basins 
are 10 and 20 feet in diameter. The third 
basin is the largest, with a rim 30 by 50 feet, 
and is a true geyser; when not in operation, 
the fine mud settles to the bottom and the 
water becomes clear. This is constantly but 
moderately agitated, not sufficiently to stir 
up the mud at the bottom. A channel has 
been formed 8 feet deep through the fine clay, 
which carries the surplus water from the 
crater to the river. This is a trae intermit- 
tent spring. July 28 and 29 it played several 
times, throwing the water to the height of 20 
or 30 feet. The impression among the moun- 
tain-men was, that this is a periodic spring, 
and played once in six hours precisely. In 
order to test this belief, I directed my assis- 
tant, Campbell Carrington, with one non- 
commissioned officer of the escort, to return 
from our camp on the lake, and note minutely 
the movements of this spring for twenty-four 
hours in succession. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

In the following letter how clearly our au- 
thor maintains the views our religious Society 
bas ever held, of the prominent doctrines of 
salvation. Not seeking to build up one at the 
expense of the other, but a true and equal 
upholding of Divine Truth in its priceless full- 
ness. The foundation-stone, he says, “we 
well know is Christ; not merely testified of 
without us, but also manifested within” as the 
anointing which we have of God, and which, 
as it is yielded to, changes our hearts and 
saves. In other words, the manifestation of 
the Saviour by His Spirit, as our guide into 
all truth. He who was, and is, and must ever 
remain to be the Saviour, the way, the truth, 
and the life, declares, “ No man can come unto 
the Father, but by me.” And again, “No man 
can come unto me, except the Father which 
hath sent me, draw him.” It is this drawing 
of the Father’s love—the tender visitations of 
the Holy Spirit to our hearts—that John 
Barclay so much insists upon our submission 
and obedience to: agreeably to what William 
Penn declares; “If we reject Christ as our 
sanctifier, none of us can truly know him to 
be our sacrifice.” 

Faithful obedience to the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, the ever true Teacher 
in the heart, will secure a knowledge of the 
work and way of salvation set before us, and 
of the mystery of godliness unto eternal life. 
“This then is the message,” saith the Apostle 
John, “ which we have heard of him, and de- 
clare unto you, that God is light, and in bim 
is no darkness at ali.” Again saith our holy 
Lawgiver, “I am the light of the world ; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” It is this 
light, as obedience keeps pace witb knowledge 
to its heavenly manifestations in the soul, that 
will bring to us “a fall conviction of duty” in 
the right ways of the Lord. It will also be- 
stow a peace which this world can neither 
give nor take away ; and as implicitly believed 
in and followed, in the obedience which is of 
faith, will yield for all the sacrifices called for, 
the fulfilment of the promise by the Apostle, 
“God is able to make all grace abound toward 
you: that ye having all sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every good work: 
being enriched in every thing to all bountiful- 


ness, which causeth through us thanksgiving 
to God.” 

These divine mysteries must ever remain 
hidden from the wise and prudent, and are 
inaccessible to the mere researches of human 
wisdom ; being revealed but to babes in Christ. 
Upon this subject a wise man has thus writ- 
ten: “ The vulture’s eye, though very prying, 
and therefore comparable to human wisdom, 
shall never see these things; but keep only 
thine eye single to divine light in thee, and 
thou shalt assuredly experience its blessed in- 
crease, even to a fullness of light: all that 
need be seen and known of duty and divine 
things, shall infallibly be seen and known. 
But oh! bave a care thou violate it not, by 
raising thy expectations too high; it is that 
little, low thing in thee, which thou shall 
finally confess and acknowledge is, and all 
along has been to thee, the very gift, word, 
spirit, power, and life of God. I am sure thou 
knowest not what it would have done for thee, 
nor how powerfully it would have worked in 
thee, hadst thou been rightly turned to it. It 
wrought mightily in Paul, it worketh mightily 
in many now who keep to it, and work with 
it as the leaven of the kingdom. It is as pos- 
sible now to shut up the kingdom against our- 
selves, as it was when Christ accused the 
Jews of doing it; and I scarcely know a more 
effectual way of doing it, than putting human 
reason in the place of heavenly light and 
leaven, and relying on its dictates, undirected 
by the light.” 


To S. A. 


“1818. Second month Ist.—I have been 
apprehensive that our views of these doctrines 
[of Immediate Revelation, and the true and 
saving knowledge of God, and of his Truth] 
which are closely accordant with those of the 
holy penmen of Scripture, are bat little known 
among the many religious denominations. I 
have believed, both as to those within and with- 
out the pale of our own Society, that there is 
in this day (as there ever has been) more 
need of leading people, in the first place, to 
the fountain of truth, the foundation-stone, 
than of laying much stress upon the building, 
the beautiful harmonious superstructure of 
doctrines, which arises from that base, and 
can stand only upon it. This corner-stone we 
well know is Christ, not merely testified of 
without us, but also manifested within; and 


as we closely attend to, and obey the mani- 
festations of his spirit and powerin our hearts, 
we come truly and savingly to know some- 
thing of Him and his holy religion, according 
to our present ability and growth: and in fol- 
lowing him in his leadings we are best able 
to receive those true testimonies of him re- 
corded in Scripture, and livingly to under- 
stand, as well as availingly to believe, what is 
there said of his appearance in the flesh, with 
all that he said, did, and suffered. There has 
been, and still continues to be a great deal 
said and written, respecting correct and scrip- 
tural views, of the doctrines and duties of 
christianity ; but I believe until men come to 
that, which can alone give the true discern- 
ment of these spiritual things, they will, they 
must continue to grope as in the dark, not 
knowing the Scriptures, neither the power of 
God: and it is feared, resist Him, who the 
apostle said, ‘hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ It seems to 
me, that under the constraining influence of 
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the love of Christ, we should earnestly re- 
commend people to believe in, and obey his 
ligbt in their hearts; that by following him | 
in this manifestation, they may have the light 
of life, as he himself has graciously promised. | 
No pointing to the written testimonies borne 
to the existence of this light within, will avail, | 
but as the mind is gathered (in some measure, 
however small,) to that which witnesses those | 
testimonies to be true, and alone enables to 
receive them. I cannot think that that Scrip- 
ture, ‘the letter killeth,’ if rightly made use 
of, could hurt any, but those who walk not 
closely in accordance with that Spirit which 
gave it forth, and which is able to give a true 
understanding thereof. No man can avail- 
ingly know or follow the directions laid down 
in Scripture, but as he bows to the appear- 
ance and openings of that Light, which en- 
lighteneth every man more or less in the day 
of his visitation. It seems to my view, that 
the greatest thing which we all have to guard 
against is, the leaving our heavenly guide; 
and this may easily be done, both in reading 
Scripture, and in every other religious en- 
gagement; if this be the case with us, we can- 
not but wrest them, some way or other, to 
our own condemnation or even destruction, 
whatever we may think or imagine; it may 
be by thinking to have life in them, as the Jews 
did, whom Jesus reproved. It was not that 
the Jews did wrong in diligently searching 
those writings, or that there was any harm 
or noxious influence in Scripture,—it was not 
in that sense the letter killed, or doth kill; 
though on the other hand, we know, that they 
cannot give faith, and that all their authority, 
and excellence, and efficacy in the work of 
salvation, are only from that power and life 
whence they came. But it was by reading in 
the light of their own reason, which is indeed 
darkness ;—heaping up a dead set of doctrines, 
in their own wisdom, which is foolishness; 
presuming to pry into things too high for 
them, things into which the Spirit of Truth 
led them not, but their own speculations and 
imaginations; thus they made the command- 
ments of God of none effect, as many now do, by 
their own traditions, and expositions, and in- 
terpretations, adding to, and diminishing from, 
the true meaning of the Scriptures. Being 
unstable and very unlearned in the Word, 
which spake forth the Scripture, though learn- 
ed ever so much in the words, they cannot 
reach the essence; but must stumble, as Nico- 
demus and other learned Jews did, who knew 
nothing of the new birth; though they could 
easily tell by the letter of the book, where 
Christ was to be born. It is such in this day, 
who are crucifying unto themselves the Son 
of God afresh, notwithstanding all their high 
professions about the atonement, &c.; which 
they have very clearly in the notion and dead 
apprehension, but out of the life of these 
things :—the evil spirits could testify of Christ, 
and say, ‘I know thee who thou art, the holy 
one of God;’ and, ‘these are the servants 
of the Most High God; which show unto us 
the way of salvation ;—for even these had a 
knowledge of God, and belief in him,—a know- 
ledge of Christ, and confession of him,—a 
knowledge also of Scripture. The enemy 
also himself was ready at quoting Scripture, 
—witness the temptation of our Lord; and 
‘he can put men upon studying the Scriptures, 
so long as through the carnal mind he may 
but interpret, and apply them to their states ; 


for by all this he has the poor soul safer in 


his net. He is not deterred from prosecuting 
his evil designs, by our holding the Scriptures 
in ever so high estimation; if, in studying 
them, we lean on our own understanding, al- 
though with great and apparently laudable 
zeal: though we apply one part to confirm 
another,—though we get them by heart,— 
though we extract all the doctrines and duties 
that are testified of therein,—though we are 
able by this skill to give an expert answer to 
such as may inquire a reason of the hope that 
we have adopted, and the faith which we have 
formed out of the letter of the book,—though 
we even set ourselves to do all that is com- 
manded ;—yet all these willings, and run- 
nings, and strivings, do not overthrow his 
government in the heart: nay, his snare is not 
broken, but made more subtle and intricate. 
It is the simple, and those that abide in the 
simplicity of the Truth, that are kept by the 
Truth out of his beguiling snares; the Spirit 
of Truth is their shield and sure defence on 
the right hand as on the left, and they lean 
not unto their own understandings; so that 
the Scriptures and every other outward means 
are blessed to them, as they keep to the anoint- 
ing which they have of him; by which, wheth- 
er with or without instrumental aid, they 
know all things requisite for their present 
need; having ‘an understanding given them 
to know him that is true.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
General Howard’s Mission to the Indians. 


The following letter of Gen. Howard, rela- 
tive to his recent visit to the Indians of Ari- 
zona, which appeared in “The Independent” 
of the 18th inst., contains an interesting and 
reliable account of a praiseworthy and sensible 
effort on the part of our Government to pre- 
serve peace and prevent bloodshed : 

“As much interest seems to have been 
awakened, and much has been said, pro and 
con, concerning my mission to Arizona, I am 
glad to answer your questions on the subject. 

Last March the Secretary of the Interior re- 
quested me to go to this territory, represent-. 
ing that it was then in a disturbed condition, 
and that he feared general war among the In- 
dian tribes, our troops, and the citizens was 
imminent. He desired me to meet citizens 
and Indians, and to endeavor to set before 
them the earnest wish of the people and of 
the Administration for peace, and to assure all 
parties that it was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to afford protection to all, to the best 
of its ability. Full powers were conferred 
upon me, in addition to my specific instruc- 
tions, to do what in my judgment appeared 
to be necessary to accomplish the end aimed 
at. The President afterward saw me, con- 
firmed the orders of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and wrote me a special letter of the 
same purport. The Secretary of War also ex. 
plained my mission to the officers of the army, 
and ordered co-operation. If any one would 
take the pains to read all my instructions, as 
published in the appendix of my report, he 
would feel assured of the noble intentions of 
the Administration to do its utmost for the 
welfare of all classes of the people of Arizona 
and New Mexico, to stop bloodshed, to pro- 
mote peace and good-will, and yet by no 
means to neglect the effectual prevention of 
marauding and murder. If this result is not 
accomplished, it is surely the fault of us who 
have been selected and empowered to carry 


into execution the express stipulations an 
wishes of the Government. i 

In the outset, let it be understood that I di 
not claim completeness in the Arizona work] 
and, further, that I do not ignore what ha( 
already been done by others, as a basis on) 
which to build. I went to the territory by 
way of the Division and Department Head! 
quarters of the army, and obtained from Geni} 
erals Schofield and Crook most earnest exit 
pressions of their purpose to carry out the let} 
ter and spirit of the policy of the Administra; 
tion as set forth in my instructions. I found) 
the citizens of the territory feeling that their 
side of the Indian question bad never been) 
properly set before the public; that they fear? 
ed the reservation plan would be a failure 
(The “reservation plan” is to gather all tha 
Indians who have been at war upon a reserva} 
tion, making peace with them, or, sat least, 
separating between those you can gather in 
and those who will adhere to their wild ways 
and nomadic habits. Those on the reserva- 
tion are to be helped and instructed until they} 
shall be able to maintain themselves.) They; 
were confident that many Indians had been 
fed upon reservations, only to go off and com-, 
mit depredations. They believed that the) 
President and people had been misled by the) 
reports made concerning them. I took occa- 
sion to explain, publicly and privately (and I) 
was abundantly assisted in this by H. P,) 
Smith and Captain Wilkinson, who accom-| 
panied me), that the people and the Govern- 
ment did appreciate their condition, did wish) 
to give them sympathy, aid, and protection, 
and believed the best possible way to do it,| 
was to secure for them a permanent peace.| 
We tried quite successfully to make this im-| 
pression at Arizona City, Tucson, Phoenix, | 
Prescott, Florence, and other places. Wefound| 
amongst certain classes of people that an idea’ 
prevailed that it was a good thing for the pro-| 
tection of the whites to preserve peace, and at| 
the same time to foster enmity and war be- 
tween different tribal organizations. The re- 
sult of this wag that citizens were hostile to. 
Apaches, and Apaches hostile to citizens, Papi- 
gos, Pimos, and other tribes. The truth is that 
the Papigos were at peace, and the citizens and 
Apaches nominally at peace, yet the Papigos 
and Apaches would fire upon each other when- 
ever they met. And the same was true be- 
tween the Pimos and Apaches, and between 
different Apache tribes. So that I was not 
surprised to find constant occasions of alarm, 
and a general apprehension whenever any- 
body left one settlement for another. 

On visiting the different Indian tribes, both 
those on the reservations and those coming 
in, I found a general desire for peace. Those 
who were seekiag to rob and murder were in- 
considerable in number; so that I appointed 
a general meeting, after having had prelimi- 
nary interviews in different parts of the ter- 
ritory. This was holden on the 21st, 22nd, 
and 23rd days of May last, at the celebrated 
post of Camp Grant, sixty miles from Tucson, 
near the confluence of the Arrivipa and San 
Pedro rivers. Here assembled Americans and 
Mexicans, the Jatter bringing six of the child- 
ren that had been captured and sold to them 
—in fact, all that could be found in Arizona; 
also some nineteen of the chiefs and principal 
men of the Papigos, forty of the Pimos, the 
agents of the Indian Bureau, the commanding 
general and his staff, and all the Apache cap- 
tains that could be reached from that point, 
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Wo the preliminary council the Apache leader, 
‘kiminzin, speaking for all, had made, in 
lfhostance, four requests: (1.) That the child- 
ima captured at the dreadful massacre the 
jar before, and sold into Arizona and Mexi-! 
‘i, should be returned. (2.) That Lieut. Royal 
i Whitman, who had sympathized with them, 
“ii their troubles, and shown himself their con-| 
lant friend and defender, and whom they be- 
® ved to be better suited to them than any 
i piher agent, should be returned to them and, 
main permanently with them. (3.) That 
‘ey be allowed to remove from that vicinity 
ri a point on the Gila, near where the San 
Harlos empties into it. This place they be- 
yved to be healthier, to have more wood and 
ater, and to be a better quality of land; and 
i} would be further from Tucson, where they 


| ‘ought there was great feeling against them. 


MN H..) That they be allowed to make peace with 
‘Hie Papigos and others with whom they were 
if war. 

Ww The large meeting, extending through three 
‘Muys, to which I have referred, resulted in se- 
‘uring peace that I believe will be permanent. 
“ll parties pledged themselves not only to 
}aintain peaceful relations between their 
‘ibes and people, but to assist in looking up 
ry the commanding general those robbers 
iho are still infesting the different routes of 

-avel, depredating upon the citizens and tak- 

\g human life. 

. The enthusiastic friends of the Indians are 
tery apt to estimate the losses and dangers of 
‘-hite men as very inconsiderable. They are, 
adeed, not large in number. Yet a young 
‘nan said to me, ‘‘When my brother goes on 
journey along a traveled road from Phenix 
5 Prescott, I fear 1 shall never see him again. 
ut is true he is but one; that one is my only 
i rother.” I myself saw the fresh graves of 
evo young men, industrious farmers, who ran 
ihe risk of planting about two days’ march 
}ieom Prescott toward McDowell. They were 


edge, I could not forget that part of the in- 
Itructions of the President and Secretary of 
ihe Interior, which declared that the protec- 
Ion should not be all upon one side, ‘here- 
yJvore, I strengthened the hands of the com- 
Vmanding general, whom I firmly believed 
W-sarnestly desired to do simply bis duty. The 
J’sonditions or wishes as expressed by Eskim- 
}.nzin were substantially fulfilled. In fact, the 
J only exception was in regard to their agent. 
|here were many reasons why I deemed it 
Jbest that their present civil agent, H. C. 
| Jacobs, the one nominated and sustained by 
the Reformed Church, should remain. I con- 
fess that it was hard to deny them this re- 
quest concerning their agent, and they were 
mot satisfied that they might not bave Lieut. 
‘Whitman back till Santo, their representative 
fin the delegation here, had laid the matter 
lbefore the President himself. The President 
‘explained to him how he could not legally 
comply with this request. With regard to 
‘the recovery of the children sold into Sonora, 
ithe President promised to do what he could, 
whut feared the Mexican Government had not 
‘sufficient power over its people to constrain 
tthem to this act of justice. 
' The Camp Grant Indians selected Santo and 
“Concepcion to go to Washington. Santo had 
become my fast friend, and aided me material- 


other Apaches who were not represented at 
the council. It is an exceedingly rough trail 
from Camp Grant over the mountainsjto Sierra 
Blanca. The representative of the Pimos, 
Antonito Azul (the son of the principal chief), 
and Louis Moraga, Ascencion, the Papigo 
chief, and the two Apaches above mentioned, 
accompanied us over this rough and tedious 
path. Another council was held here, that 
resulted the same as that at Camp Grant. 
(Miguel) Hiskappa, (Pedro) Hskydlesdlie, 
chiefs of the Coytero Apaches, and Hskelte- 
cela, hereditary chief of Sierra Blanca Apa- 
ches, were added to the delegation, represent- 
ing the interests of twelve bands. Here two 
young men, (Jose) Pakoté and (Charley) Ar- 
riawa, joined our party. They represent what 
are called the Mojave and Yuma Apaches. 

The question is asked: ‘“ What is the ob- 
ject of bringing this delegation?” My object 
was to fulfil instructions, in letter and spirit. 
The effect of their coming has been most re- 
markable upon themselves. A part of them 
travelled with me for upward of thirty days, 
the rest for twenty-two days; and they dwelt 
together at Washington sixteen days more, 
making thirty-eight days for the entire party. 
Now, remembering that. with one exception 
these Indians had never seen a railroad, or a 
telegraph, or a city of any size; that they 
have never been able to sit at a civilized table ; 
that some of them had formerly been several 
times led to drink to excess, is it not a little 
remarkable that, with the natural antavonism 
of speaking five different languages, they 
should dwell togethér so long with scarcely 
the semblance ot a family quarrel; that they 
should uniformly refuse strong drink; that 
they should preserve the quiet dignity and 
good manners that all who have seen them 
acknowledge; that they should take such 
extraordinary interest in our churches and 
schools, and in our farming and manufactur- 
ing operations ; and that they should beg not 
for trinkets, but for the appliances of educa- 
tion and for what will render them self-sup- 
porting? They return to their people laden 
with a knowledge of our wealth, our power, 
and our numbers, that nothing can efface fiom 
their memory; and they certainly have be- 
gotten in the hearts of Christian men a new 
teeling—a faith in the possibility of reaching 
even the neglected Indians of Arizona, the 
Apaches and others, with the light of Gospel 
truth, which every sensible, thinking man 
knows to be absolutely essential to human 
progress and civilization. I do hope that no 
simple desire for party success will lead pa- 
pers opposed to the present Administration 
into the extreme folly of attempting to pick 
to pieces and discredit the glorious work in 
behalf of the Indians that has been inaugur- 
ated by the Government and people during 
the last four years. Our true men, in their 
various organizations, all have a part in see- 
ing to it that no bad agent shall be appoint- 
ed, and, if appointed by any accident, that he 
shall be removed the instant his delinquencies 
shall be discovered. The best possible course 
for the opposition will be to promise unresery- 
edly to perfect and complete the good and 
great work that has been commenced with a 
success which rejoices the hearts of many 
sanguine friends of the genuine native Ameri- 
cans of this country. 

Very truly yours, 
O. O. Howarp. 


\ly in getting acquaintance and influence with 


New York, July 15th, 1872. 


Selected. 

It takes years to give a form and bent to 
character. Temperament we are born with, 
character we have to make; and that not in 
the grand moments, when the eyes of men or 
angels are visibly upon us, but in the daily 
quiet paths of pilgrimage, when the work is 
being done within in secret, which will be re- 
vealed in the daylight of eternity. Habits, 
like paths, are the result of constant actions. 
It is the multitude of daily footsteps which 
go to and fro, which shapes them. Let it 
light up your daily wanderings to know that 
there—in the quiet bracing of the soul to un- 
congenial duty, the patient bearing of unwel- 
come burdens, the loving acceptance of un- 
lovely companionship—and not on the grand 
occasions [only] you are making your eternal 
future.—J. B. Brown. 
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There is something fearful to all highly 
professing christians, and that ought to stimu- 
late to close self-examination, whether as in- 
dividuals or as associated together in a re- 
ligious Society, both in times of prevailing 
lukewarmness and indifference, or when there 
may be much talk about religion, and activity 
in “religious work” may bave obtained a kind 
of fashionable currency, in the declaration of 
the Spirit to the church in Laodicea, “So 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth. 
Because thou sayest, I am rich and increased 
in goods, and have need of nothing, and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind and naked; I 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
fire, that thou mayst be rich, and white rai- 
ment that thou mayst be clothed, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness do not appear; 
and anoint thine eyes with eye-salve that thou 
mayst see.” 

How clearly does this show the false esti- 
mate we are liable to place on ourselves and 
on our works, if we trust to anything short 
of laying our hearts open to the all-searching 
Light of Christ, that therein we may sce 
whether our thoughts, words and actions are 
in accordance with the will of Him with 
whom we have to do. And how certain is it 
that if we are made willing to submit to this 
awful scrutiny and comply with the revela- 
tions thus made, we will be stripped of all 
self-righteousness, and humbled in the dust, 
be prepared with the patriarch of Uz to ex- 
claim, “I abhor myself in dust and ashes.” 
For the declaration to this same church is 
“As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten ; 
be z alous therefore and repent.” 

We fully believe there is preserved within 
our religious Society, a body of rightly bap- 
tized and exercised members, who are kept 
in daily watchfulness unto prayer for them- 
selves, and travail for the support of the truth 
as we as a christian church have ever held it, 
and for the gathering of others to Christ 
Jesus the only Saviour. But is it not neces- 
sary, now that we bave such high-wrought 
accounts published of the ministry of the 
word in life and power, and its great effects 
on the hearers; when so much is told of num- 
bers being “ converted,” and of teachers and 
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lecturers bringing individuals to Christ, and 
these at once finding peace and joy, and it 
would seem as though there is almost a uni- 
versal revival of religion throughout the So- 
ciety, to keep in view the possibility of our 
supposing we are “rich and increased in 
goods,” and yet being “poor and blind, and 
naked.” The converted and divinely gifted 
men and women in our Society who labored 
in and adorned former generations, found it 
a great work, a killing work to the natural 
man, to be brought to know the depth of cor- 
ruption in their unregenerated hearts, to ex- 
perience the “Spirit of judgment and of burn- 
ing,” to destroy the fruits of that corrupt 
nature, and under the transforming power of 
Divine Grace to be brought into fellowship 
with their crucified and risen Saviour, and 
thus prepared to engage in acceptable service 
for Him at his bidding, under the animating 
motive of heavenly love supreme. 

There is nothing peculiar to the present 
day, that renders these fiery baptisms less 
needful to any, in order to attain the same 
end. Trained amid religious influences, and 
accepting the sacred traths recorded in the 
Scriptures, we may become intellectual chris- 
tians, may become, in degree, enamoured of 
the beauty we see there is in the truth; able 
to defend doctrines and theological opinions 
against gainsayers; give place to a zeal for 
the conversion of others, and yet know little 


or nothing of the axe being laid to the root of 


the corrupt tree, or the fan in Christ’s hand 
to thoroughly purge the floor of our hearts. 
If in the ministration of condemnation for sin 
we have not known, in measure, the terrors 
of the Lord; if we have not been “ Buried 
with Him by baptism into death, that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even we also should walk in 


newness of life,” we have great need to fear 
lest we are taking up a false rest; for it is 
true now as it was formerly, “As many as I 


love, I rebuke and chasten.” However logi- 


cally we may reason upon the truths of re- 
ligion, however fluently and frequently we 


may descant on the hope set before us in the 
gospel, however many and specious may be 
our “ religious engagements,” all will be found 
no better than sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal, unless we have sold all that we had, 
and bought “gold tried in the fire,” that we 


may have the true riches, and white raiment 


that we may be clothed; and our spiritual 
eyes have been anointed that we may clearly 
see the things that belong to our everlasting 
peace and salvation. 

It is thus that true laborers are prepared 
in and for the church ; menand women whose 
spiritual faculties have received divine life, 
and who knowing from experience the voice 
of the true Shepherd, follow him, and will not 
follow the voice of the stranger. Such as 


these the Lord condescends to make use of 


in his service, and for the spread of his king- 
dom in the earth. May they be multiplied 
among us by Him the great Lord of the har- 
vest, who alone can send forth such laborers; 
for however prosperously some may think 
the Society is now moving, such are greatly 
needed. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forprran.—It is reported in London that Parliament 


will be prorouged the 10th of next month. 

The weather throughout England has recently been 
fair and favorable td the crops. 

The steamer Hibernian, from Liverpool, for Quebec, 


takes out a party of English settlers, pioneers of a 
colony, which they propose to establish in Minnesota. 

An order of Council has been issued excluding Rus- 
sian cattle from British ports in consequence of the rin- 
derpest haying appeared among cattle on board a vessel 
from Odessa, bound for England. 

An influential meeting of Roman Catholics has been 
held in London, the Duke of Norfolk presiding. Reso- 
lutions were adopted protesting against the action of 
\the Italian government toward the Papal authorities, 
;and condemning the recent law passed by the German 
Parliament proscribing the Jesuits. 

A dispatch from Port Said announces the arrival 
there, and subsequent departure for England, of Stanley 
the hero of the Livingstone search. He is accompanied 
iby a son of Dr. Livingstone. 

On the 19th inst., about midnight, the carriage of the 
King and Queen of Spain was fired upon by a party of 
lassassins in Madrid. The king and queen, who were 
|the only occupants of the carriage, escaped uninjured. 
/One of the assassins was killed by an attendant, and 
two were captured. The escape of the king was a nar- 
row one. One of his carriage horses received seven 
pistol shots. An examination of the two assassins cap- 
tured develops the fact that the attack was part of an 
organized conspiracy, extensive in its ramifications, and 
provided with ample funds. 

The following day the king and queen drove through 
the city in an open carriage. They were greeted at 
every point by enthusiastic cheers, and the dastardly 
outrage appears to be generally reprobated. There is, 
however, no doubt that a large portion of the Spaniards 
are unfriendly to a foreign monarch, and were led to 
accept one solely through Prim’s management. 

The French Assembly has adopted a considerable 
part of the new tariff law. A majority of the members 
appear disposed to sustain President Thiers. A resolu- 
tion has been introduced in the Assembly providing for 
an adjournment from 8th mo, 4th to 11th mo. 15th. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that the cholera 
epidemic is gradually making its way from the eastern 
provinces, and extending its inroads into the central 
and western portions of the empire. Moscow is now 
suffering from its ravages, and the disease there has as- 
sumed the most malignant form. The proportion of 
deaths to recoveries is placed at eight to one. This 
terrible fatality has created a panic in Moscow, and 
thousands of the upper classes are escaping into Western 
Europe. A few cases have appeared in St. Petersburg, 
and the most rigid precautions have been taken to cut 
off communications between the capital and the infected 
districts. 

Central American advices state that thirty-nine Ca- 
puchin friars were ejected from their conyent in Guate- 
mala, under an escort of soldiers, and their property 
contiscated to the government. The Jesuits are also 
being expelled from Salvador. 

The United States exploring party had nearly finished 
the survey of the route for the inter-oceanic canal, by 
way of the Sapoa river, and expected soon to return to 
the United States. 

A Paris dispatch of the 22d says, that trade is stag- 
nant in the city. Thousands of shops are closed and 
are for rent, and monetary affairs are deranged. 

London, 7th mo. 22d.—Consols, 923. U.S. sixes, 
1867, 91%; ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 103d.; Orleans, 103d. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 22d says: Previous to the 
attempt at assassination the king had received an an- 
onymous communication warning him that his life was 
in danger. It is generally believed that the parties 
arrested are the same who assassinated General Prim. 
A large sum of money was found on the person of one 
of the prisoners. This together with the antecedents of 
the other prisoners, it is believed establishes the fact 
that they were merely the hired instruments of a politi- 
cal conspiracy. 

The largest iron steamer ever built on the Clyde was 
recently launched. She is called the Aconcagua, 4,070 
tons register, and 600 horse power, and is intended for 
the British semi-monthly line between Liverpool and 
Valparaiso, via the Straits of Magellan. 

Unitep Srares.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 587, including 355 
infants under two years of age. There were 3 deaths 
of cholera, 16 of cholera morbus, and 210 cholera in- 
fantum. ‘en died of sunstroke, 15 congestion of the 
brain, 32 of debility, 32 marasmus, and 14 old age. 

The cotton crop reports for the past month, received 
by the Department of Agriculture, are generally favor- 
able. Limited areas have been affected by drought, but 
most of the cotton region has been well watered. The 
rain fall in different localities has varied greatly rang- 
ing as follows, for the past month, at the stations re- 
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| 
ported. From 1.2 inches to 4.95 in Virginia; from 1 
to 5.49 in North Carolina; frou 1.04 to 3.95 in Sa 
Carolina; from 1.25 to 4.96 in Georgia; from 4 to 6| 
Florida, and from 1.55 to 4.89 in Alabama. In ti 
State of Mississippi the rain fall has been abunda 
the lowest record in the several counties being fron 
to 4 inches, and the highest from 4.5 to 11. In Bg 
nessee the range is from 2.64 inches to 10.63; in Li 
isiana from 4.35 to 11; in Texas from 2.2 to 6.9; } 
Arkansas from 4.3 to 8.2. The condition of the ero 
in most of the States is reported above the average. 

The waters in central Alabama are higher than ey 
before known at this season, and the floods have caus 
great damage. The loss is estimated by millions. _ | 

The first bale of new Texas cotton was received | 
Galveston on the 20th inst. ay 

The imports for the week ending 7th mo. 20th, 187 
were New York, $1,530,766; Philadelphia, $108,033 
Baltimore, $163,235 ; New Orleans, $74,566. | 

The balance in the U. States Treasury at the close } 
business on the 20th, consisted of $71,394,841 in co 
and ¥9,767,610 currency. 

The mortality in New 
Boston 237. ! 

The value of direct importation of dry goods to t] 
Pacific coast of the United States is more than $10( 
000,000 annually. i 

Maine, by an act of her last legislature, exempts fra} 
taxation for twenty years, each acre of land upon whit 
the owner plants and maintains in thriving conditi 
a certain number of forest trees. 

The Maine lumbermen apprehend that in five yeal 
hence, at the present rate of destruction, the forests 
that State will be wholly cleared of timber. The lun 
ber crop of 1872 is estimated at 700,000,000 feet. 

California contains a larger proportion of persons | 
foreign birth than any other State of the Union. 
census of 1870 found 336,393 natives, and 309, 
foreign born, 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotatio! 
on the 22d inst. New York.— American gold, 114 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 117%; ditto, 1868, 115; ditto, 10-4 
5 per cents, 1123. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75 ; Ste 
extra, $6.50 a $6.85; finer brands, $7 a $10.50. No. 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.45 ; red western, $1.65. Oat 
43 a 47 cts. Western mixed corn, 60 a 61 cts.; wested 
white, 64 a 72 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotto 
224 a 23 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfiy} 
flour, $5 a $5.50; extra, $5.75 a $6.25; finer brand 
$6.50 a $10. Pennsylvania and western red whe: 
$1.80; amber, $1.90; white, $2. Yellow corn, 62 cts 
western mixed, 60a 61 cts. Oats, 40 a 42 cts. Cal 
vassed western hams, 15} a 16 cts. Lard, 9 a 9} ef 
Clover-seed, 11 a 114 ets. About 2,100 beef cattle wey 
sold at the Avenue Drove-yard at 7} a 7{ cts. per | 
gross for extra, 6 a7 cts. for fair to good, and5a4 
cts. per lb. gross for common. Sales of 11,000 sheep 
5 a 64 cts. per Ib. gross, and 3,100 hogs at $7.25 a $7.5 
per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. Baltimore.—Choice whi 
wheat, $1.70 a $1.75; do., amber, $1.70 a $1.75; goo 
to prime red, $1.50 a $1.65; common to fair, $1.30 
$1.45. Southern white, corn, 78 a 80 cts.; yellow, 
cts. Chicago.—No- 2 spring wheat, $1.24. No. 2 cori 
403 cts. No. 2 oats, 262 cts. No. 2 rye, 55 cts. S 
Louis—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.65; new, $1.55 
¥1.60. No. 2 corn, 37 a 38 cts. Oats, 25 a 26 et 
Lard, 8% a 9 cts. Cleveland —No. 1 winter red whea 
$1.66; No. 2 $1.54. Western mixed corn, 49 a 50 ct: 
Oats, 34 cts. Oswego.—Canada white wheat, $1.85 
$1.90; amber Michigan, $1.68 ; No. 1 Milwaukie spring 
$1.47. Corn, 56 cts. | 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


The next Term will begin Ninth mo. 11th. Exam 
nation for admission Ninth mo. 10th, at 9 A. M. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course « 
Practical Science and Oiwil Engineering, to which studen 
may be admitted next term. 

Students whose homes are within a convenient di: 
tance, may be admitted to the College for instruction 
without board. 

For terms, &c., apply to Samurn J. GUMMER) 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa, 


York last week was 918)| 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third, Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. Wort! 
inaton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board « 
Managers. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 3) 


